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OUT WITH THE 
'SALT CARAVAN 


Age-old trek across the desert 


In the red-mud walled city of Kano in Northern Nigeria 
the camel salt caravan is now getting ready for its 
bhannual trek into the Tenere Desert—a section of the 
Sahara. M. Maurice Fievet, a French Colonial officer, 
who has travelled on one of these salt caravans, has 
described the strange, exciting journey to a C N friend. 1 


()ne of the oldest trading ventures 
in Africa, camel salt cara¬ 
vans make their way to the 
town of Fachi, the salt capital on 
the eastern edge of the Tenere 
Desert. Here, for many centuries, 
the Kanuri people have scooped 
up the wet salt from depressions 
in the desert and piled it up to dry 
like children's sand castles on a 
beach. 

More than 300 camel caravans 
converge on Fachi every year, for 
there is a handsome profit to be 
made by the sale of salt in the 
cities of Nigeria. 

SMALLER NUMBERS 

Oddly enough, in spite of salt 
from Britain being sold at one- 
twentieth of the price, and in neat 
packages, the desert salt is still 
preferred in Nigeria. M. Fievet 
says the reason is that the desert 
salt is stronger than any other 
variety. 

Up to 1946 the salt caravans 
moved out across the desert in a 
huge unit of 20,000 to 25,000 
camels as a protection against 
wandering tribesmen. But French 
rule brought peace to the salt 
route, and 100 camels now form 
the average caravan. 

M. Fievet hired five camels to 
carry his baggage, water, and 

BUDGERIGARS IN 
HOSPITAL 

There was dismay in . the 
children’s hospital at Gringley-on- 
the-Hill (Gainsborough) when 
Sammy the budgerigar flew away. 

Sammy belonged to four-year- 
old Alan Soye and his brother 
David, aged six, and he was a 
great favourite with all the 
children in the ward. He escaped 
to the top of a high ever¬ 
green while his cage was being 
cleaned. 

The cage was lefk outside with 
the door open, but the next morn¬ 
ing it was still empty, and for some 
time a number of rather sad little 
faces kept gazing from their beds 
at the windows, hoping against 
hope for Sammy’s return. 

Alas! it was not to be. But the 
story has a happy ending. Three 
newspapers related the tale of 
Sammy, and soon four new 
budgerigars arrived at the hospital. 

Two of them are in the ward 
with David and Alan, doing their 
best to deputise for Sammy. 


photographic materials on the two- 
week journey to Fachi. He also 
carried a supply of anti-snakebite 
serum, as well as tobacco which 
he gave away as presents. 

For the first two days he tried 
wearing the “tennis-racket” shoes 
which the nomadic Touareg people 
of the Sahara use for walking on 
soft sand; but they raised blisters 
and he .had to go barefooted for 
several days afterwards. 

Each morning at sunrise the 
caravan of 100 camels moved off, 
the drivers walking in the shadow 
of the camels. By eight o’clock 
all shade had disappeared, and 
M. Fievet then sat in front of the 
camel’s hump with his feet on the 
animal’s neck. For 16 hours a day 
the caravan moved on towards 
Fachi. 

PRECIOUS WATER 

During the journey to the salt 
grounds the caravan had to make 
for the famous Tenere tree—a 
single tree amid thousands of 
square miles of desert—with its 
well of water 150 feet below the 
ground. * 

Each evening when the stars 
came out the caravan leader took 
his bearings and noted his position. 
They, had made progress towards 
their journey's end with uncanny 
precision.' 

M. Fievet noticed that the 
Touareg boys they met in the 
desert had their heads closely 
shaven except for one tiny tuft of 
hair. The reason for this, he was 
told, was so .that the desert ticks 
would have Only one spot to con¬ 
gregate in! 

DESERT CEREMONY 

Each novice accompanying the 
salt caravan into the.desert had to 
undergo a “crossing of the line” 
ceremony. , , \ 

“Where is Fachi?” was the stock 
question, and as no newcomer 
could possibly know the direction 
he was made to pay a forfeit. 
M.Fievet had to give six blocks of 
sugar and several pounds of tea 
for failing to point in the right 
direction. 

Eventually, the camel caravan 
came \vithin sight of Fachi. 

There, outside the mud walls of 
the town, and glistening white 
under the brilliant sun, were the 
huge piles of salt—the precious 
stuff of commerce for which the 
long journey had been made. 


Bouncing 

Boy 

Three-year-old Melvyn Pul¬ 
len, from Sydney, Australia, 
delights in showing his friends 
ijpw nimble he is on the 
trampoline used by his 
parents in a London ice show. 


ZULU’S NOVEL 

A Zulu in South Africa, Arthur 
Nuthal Fula, has just had a novel 
published in, Afrikaans—the first 
novel by an African ever to be 
published in this language. 

The book, which is now being 
translated into Zulu and English, 
tells in vivid language the story of 
Native life in South Africa’s big 
cities. 


SOS FROM PITCAIRN 


Quick action on an oil tanker 
recently brought urgently needed 
help to Pitcairn, the rocky dot of 
land in the Pacific where the 
mutineers from the Bounty settled 
in 1790. 

Radio operator Andrew Young, 
himself a direct descendant of the 
Bounty mutineers, sent an S O S to 
all ships in the vicinity, asking if 
certain spare parts for a motor 
could be supplied. 

Closest ship at hand, although 
still some miles aw'ay, was the 
tanker Melbourne, bound for 
Panama. 

Working from wirelessed in¬ 
structions, the tanker’s repair men 
were able to machine the parts 
from steel plate and deliver them 
to the Pitcairn boat within four 
hours of the SOS call. 


- Andrew Young himself was in 
the boat to take charge of the 
parts. 

After accepting the traditional 
Pitcairn hospitality of baskets of 
fresh tropical fruit, the tanker 
Melbourne steamed on its way .as 
the islanders waved their oars and 
sang their farewell hymn “In the 
sweet by and by.” 
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LITTLE PANAMA HAS 
BIG PROBLEMS 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Panama, the little republic between North and South America, 
is preparing for her big annual festival. This country with 
a canal that belongs, so to speak, to a rich and powerful guest, 
will forget her grievances and worries for four whole days. 

But as the people prepare for the revelries which begin on 
the last Saturday of this month, their Government will be 
thinking wistfully that more work, and particularly more pro¬ 
duction would better suit the republic’s needs. 
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News from Everywhere 


. UNEVENTFUL YEAR 


EVEREST MEN HONOURED 


A former President of Panama 
once threw up his hands in mock 
despair, and said, half-humorously 
of his countrymen: “The only 
thing in life they take seriously is 
carnival!” Lighthearted the people 
of Panama may be, but this judg¬ 
ment did them less than justice. 
They take many things seriously, 
and since the war they have had 
increasing need to do so. 

The Republic of Panama came 
into existence as an independent 
State just over 50 years ago—in 
November 1903. The Canal Treaty, 
signed at that time with the United 
States, enabled Panama to throw 
off the authority of neighbouring 
Colombia. 

The canal is, in fact, a life-line 
for Panama. But its importance 
to the little Republic has brought 
discontent as well as benefits. 

THEIR GRIEVANCES 

President Jose Remon went to 
Washington recently to lay before 
the United States Government 
some of the grievances and worries 
which have developed in his 
country. 

The Panamanians consider that 
the annual payment, of 430,000 
dollars made to them by the 
United States under the Canal 
Treaty is paltry. 

They say that their workers in 
the Canal Zone are underpaid, and 
less well treated than the Ameri¬ 
cans employed alongside them. 
The merchants of Panama also 
consider that Americans on the 
spot should buy more of the local 
goods. 

The general demand is for a 
levision of the Canal Zone Treaty, 


which would take these grievances 
into account. 

Nevertheless, President Remon, 
himself, has stated: “This is no 
Suez situation. We are not trying 
to throw the Americans out.” 

In fact, the Panamanian Govern¬ 
ment and people admit that it is 
essential for the Americans to stay 
in the Canal Zone. 

Perhaps a settlement could more 
easily be reached if the Panaman¬ 
ians could present figures, for 
instance, on the amount of trade 
which they feel they have missed 
because of.unfair competition from 
American goods. 

NATIONAL TALENTS 

These happy-go-lucky people, 
however, do not take kindly to 
accounts and statistics. The 
national talent is for music and 
dancing and fishing. (Their favour¬ 
ite pastime is fishing, and, indeed, 
the name of their country edmes 
from an Indian word meaning 
“abundance of fish.”) 

But the Republic of Panama 
has stated its case, and there is 
every hope that in due course a 
new arrangement over canal con¬ 
cessions will be reached with the 
United States. 


NEW CATHEDRAL 

Building is to begin this year 
on a new Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Washington. It will 
be the largest Roman Catholic 
church in the U.S., and among the 
ten biggest in the world. 

It will be built in the form of a 
cross 459 feet long and 240 feet 
wide, and it will seat 3000. 



By the C N Press Qattery 
Correspondent 


Only the other week we were 
discussing on this page a major 
Bill to amend the traffic laws and 
mentioned that it would not be 
coming this session. 

That is now confirmed. But 
some limited permanent steps are 
to be taken by regulations under 
existing road laws. The Govern¬ 
ment are alarmed by the increase 
in road deaths—there were more 
than 5000 last year. 

Consequently they have decided 
not to wait for a major Bill but 
to enforce certain penalties for all 
road-users. These will remind 
everyone once again to exercise 
care and consideration out of 
doors—walkers, pedal cyclists, 
motor-cyclists, motor-drivers. 

Many road accidents are the 
result of hurry—our own or some¬ 
one else’s. Hurry to get to school, 
hurry to get to the office, hurry to 
get home to tea, and sometimes 
hurry for no reason at all. 

^hose who follow , the parlia¬ 
mentary debates should look 
for more and more speeches on 
economic affairs. There never was 
a time when M.P.s and peers of all 
parties wcre ( greater experts on 
these matters. 

One reason is the crisis through 
which we are passing—the con¬ 
tinual effort to get a surplus out 
of our trade so that we can spend 
it on interest-producing invest¬ 
ment abroad. 

The sterling area's gold and 
dollar reserve stand’s at just under 
£1000 million. That is our “money 
in the bank,” our capital to which 
we keep on adding our export- 
import trade surpluses (if we have 
any), but from which we must sub¬ 
tract any deficiency. 

If all trade stopped tomorrow 
our present reserve would enable 
us to buy enough imports to 
live on at the present rate 
for just under four months l 
That is why so many people at 
Westminster are worried, though it 
must not be thought that anyone 
is unduly depressed. 

There is one way out of this— 
to keep on working hard and to 
make our export goods so well 
that we can keep and capture 
markets. 

A. s someone said the other day, 
we are living in a vicious 
circle. That is to say, if costs and 
prices go up there are demands for 
higher wages, and, as these are a 
big element in commerce and 
industry, they put tip prices still 
more. 

Railway freights have gone up 
four times since 1947. These 
transport charges affect all goods 
and raw materials carried by rail—• 
coal afnong them. And dearer coal 
as a result of dearer freights puts 
up the price of many things made 
from coal. 

But if we understand these things 
we can face them. There is no 
real mystery about economics, and 
we should never be afraid to look 
the facts in the face. 


No entries were made in the 
official records of the tiny village 
of Malleret in Central France last 
year. No one died, no one was 
born, and no one was married. ' 

Helicopters are being used to 
clear frost from telephone wires in 
north Sweden. The planes, hover 
above the wires, and the blast from 
the rotors does the rest. 

Hammocks for children are 
being installed in Hungary's State 
railway trains. 

A RAF pilot flying over Lang- 
don Marsh, Worcestershire, saw 
some sheep being molested by a 
fox. Hastily scribbling some notes, 
he dropped them by the farm¬ 
house, where they were seen by the 
farmer in time to save the sheep. 

FOR YOUNG SCOTLAND 

It is hoped to begin building 100 
new schools in Scotland this year. 

Sergeant George Scott, 16, of 
1405 (Campbeltown) Squadron has 
won the Air Training Corps pro¬ 
ficiency certificate. His prize is a 
five-day flight to Egypt and back. 

A monument .is to be erected in 
the areas of Holland which were 
flooded last year; it will record the 
gratitude of the Dutch for assist¬ 
ance given by other nations. 

Tins labelled and sold as peas at 
Lewes, Sussex, . were found by 
housewives to contain strawberries. 


The American National Geo¬ 
graphic Society has presented its 
Hubbard Medal to the successful 
British Everest expedition. First 
awarded to Robert Peary in 1906, 
the medal has been presented to 
15 individuals, but this is the first 
time that it had been given to an 
expedition. 

A bantam belonging to Kir. E. J. 
Cross of Tavistock, Devon, laid 
an egg within an egg. The outer 
shell was three times the size of 
the normal hen's-egg, and the egg 
inside was the usual size. 

COUNTING SHEEP 

New Zealand now has more 
than 36 million sheep, an increase 
of over half a million on the 1952 
total, itself a record. 

An airliner about to take off 
from London Airport for Singa¬ 
pore had to stop at the end of the 
runway: the crew had forgotten 
to pack knives and forks for 
the passengers' meals. 

A man in Tennessee, U.S.A., was 
excused jury duty when he ex¬ 
plained that he was a professional 
magician and a minu-reader. 

1 

The British motor industry pro¬ 
duced nearly 595,000 cars and 
240,000 commercial vehicles in 
1953. Of these 302,000 cars and 
111,000 commercial vehicles were 
exported, earning £300,000,000. 



Ail aboard for Maryland 

A locomotive is always fascinating, and there must he many 
children who would love to hoard one. These lucky children 
can do so every day, for the locomotive on which" tiny are 
playing stands in a park at ITagcrstotm in Maryland, U.S.A. 



Stars love Mars because- 

^ a %arveUoui' 


There’s a fins How-cTye-do if Terry- 
Thomas finds he’s oat of Mars—for 
Terry finds their mouth-watering good¬ 
ness irresistible. More and more Mars 
is his motto — they’re so marvellous! 

Everybody’s favourite gT 
sweet treat — and only Qd. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C A’), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London. N.16 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

PACKETS ALL DIFFERENT 

Austria 12,1/3; 25,2/6; 50,5/-; 100 lo 
Belgium 12,1/6; 25,2/6; 50,5/-; 100 lo 
Czech. 12,2/-;25,4/- ;50,8/-; ■ * 

India 12,1/6;25,3/- ; 50,6/-; 100,12 
Italy 12.1/6;25,3/-;50,6 -; 
CHEESE LABELS: 25 cliff. 1/9; 50, 3 ^ 
75, 5/-; 100, 7/-; 200, 15/-; 300, 24, 

• E.H.YV. LTD. (Dept. 1MBL), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON. W.C. 
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MIL \>V 

TRAIN CREWS on the new Corumba-Santa Cru 
railway have been given arms for defending 
themselves against Indians who attac.k them 
in jungle regions. See neios columns 


FROM ALASKA TO 
ARGENTINA 

Three men have begun an 
attempt. at driving a car and 
caravan through the entire length 
of the American Continent, from 
northern Alaska to the southern 
tip of Argentina. If they manage 
to complete the journey, they will 
probably have travelled something 
iike 30,000 miles. 

The expedition, which has been 
helped by 80 British manu¬ 
facturers, left London last month 
for Alaska. From there the three 
men will drive southwards through 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Bolivia, and into Argentina 
to the final point at Tierra del 
Fuego, arriving perhaps about 
15 months after setting out'. 

Through North America the 
expedition will not experience any 
serious natural obstacles, but in 
Southern Mexico and Panama it 
will pass through dense jungle 
before climbing to the highest 
deserts in the world, on the western 
side of South America. In 
Bolivia the men will drive through 
a pass 15,000 feet above the sea. 

The car and caravan have been 
made amphibious, for there are 
rivers to cross, and at two places 
the expedition will have to put to 
sea, for impenetrable jungle bars, 
the way by land. See World Map 

lighter" tunnel 

The black glass lining the 
Mersey Tunnel is being removed 
and replaced by a cream lining 
which will improve visibility. Two 
and a half miles each side will 
be changed, involving the removal 
of 18,700 square yards of glass. 


GUIDE TO GOOD 
HANDWRITING 

Cholmondeley School in Cheshire 
has built up a reputation for 
good handwriting, rind so there 
should be considerable demand for 
two books on the subject written 
by its headmaster, Mr. Percy 
Wood: Italic Handwriting for 
Schools (E. J. Arnold, Leeds. 
Pupils’ Book 2s., Teachers’ Book, 
2s. 6d.). 

The Italic style of handwriting 
was started at the school four 
years ago by Lord Cholmondeley 
himself. “With some misgivings 
it was decided to give it a trial 
with the seniors,” writes Mr. 
Wood. 

"It was so successful that ir, 
1951 it was adopted right through 
the school from five to 15. Now, 
the best writers do work far in 
advance of anything previously 
done and there are no ‘bad’ 
" writers.in the school.” 


TROUBLE ON THE LINE 

Defensive measures have been 
taken to meet the menace of 
Indian arrows on the new railway 
between Corumba in Brazil and 
the Bolivian town of Santa Cruz. 

The Bolivian-Brazilian commis¬ 
sion in charge of the line are 
issuing firearms to train crews who 
have been subjected to recent 
barrages of arrows. , 

The savage Yanaiguas, either 
annoyed or frightened by the trains 
in their jungle regions, let loose a 
storm of arrows every time one 
passes through. 

The new line is the first rail link 
between Brazil and Bolivia. 

See World Map 


IIIS OWN MUSEUM 

Gordon Farquharson of Dum¬ 
fries, wants to be a museum 
curator when he grows up, and 
already he runs his own 
“museum” in his backyard. 

His museum is only a little 
shed, but into it he has packed 
over 200 exhibits ranging from 
emus’ eggs to Roman coins. 

Living close to the St. Michael’s 
cemetery, where the poet Robert 
Burns is buried, Gordon has begun 



a collection of things belonging to 
the Burns period. 

Gordon, who is seen here with 
his sister Margaret examining an 
emu’s egg, has already presented a 
number of interesting finds to the 
Dumfries Burgh Museum and 
the Dumfries Folk Museum. On 
Burns's anniversary last month 
Gordon's exhibits helped to 
augment other local collections 
which were prominently displayed 
in the town. 


NOT-SO-SIMPLE 

MACHINE 

From New York comes news of 
an electronic “brain” devised to 
deal only with routine work 
deemed too simple for the more 
intricate and expensive calculators. 

Its official description is a digital 
angular position encoder, but the 
people who manipulate it refer to 
it affectionately as “Dopey.” 

Nevertheless, it can determine 
the amount of yeast in a cake 
mixture, or the temperature range 
of various chemicals. 

A man who helped to construct 
it has described its intelligence 
rating as being higher than that of 
the average man, but stupid in 
comparison with other electronic 
“brains.” 


SOS FROM ALGERIA 

An urgent call .for medical 
assistance from an amateur radio 
station at Constantine, Algeria, 
was picked up. by Mr. Louis 
Varney, an amateur enthusiast of 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

The Algerian station, operated 
by a Father Dominic, explained 
that a rare new drug called 
Actinomicene was urgently needed 
to save the life of a patient in 
Constantine. Unable to obtain the 
drug in Algeria, the Anti-Cancer 
Centre in Constantine had sought 
his help. 

Mr. Varney contacted the 
Chelmsford Police, who passed on 
the message to the French 
Embassy in London. 

All the messages and conversa¬ 
tions were in French, which Mr. 
Varney speaks fluently. 


ASBESTOS HAS A 
LONG HISTORY 

Asbestos, which is often thought 
to be a modern fireproof material, 
has, in fact, • a very ancient 
history. This has been outlined in 
a book issued to celebrate the 
diamond jubilee of the Cape 
Asbestos Co. Ltd. 

Known in the ancient world as 
amianthus, asbestos was used 
as long ago as the fifth century 
before Christ. It was incorporated 
in the perpetual lamps of the 
Vestal Virgins -who were re¬ 
sponsible for tending the ever¬ 
burning fire of the sacred royal 
hearth. 

A German 'geologist discovered 
large deposits in the Orange River 
Valley in South Africa in the early 
nineteenth century. But it was not 
until the end of the century that 
the deposits began to be used on 
a large scale and amianthus came 
to be commonly called asbestos. 


NEW TUNNEL IN NEW 
ZEALAND 

The new Homer Tunnel in New 
Zealand will enable motorists to 
drive through the mountain range 
which separates two beautiful 
holiday , resorts—Lake Te Anau 
and Milford Sound. 

The tunnel, three-quarters of a 
mile long and 24 feet wide, is 1800 
feet below the surface of the 
Homer Saddle and 3000 feet above 
the level of Milford Sound. 

Work on the tunnel and its 
approach road from Lake Te Anau 
was started 24 years ago, but 
avalanches have often hindered 
the work of roadmakers and 
| tunnellers. See World Map 
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As children grow they are 
using up valuable reserves 
of strength. That’s why 
it’s important to see they 
take Haliborange. They 
need the extra ‘protective’ 
vitamins A, C and D. 
Start the family on delicious 
Haliborange now 
and keep them all happy, 
healthy and strong 
throughout the Winter. 



aliborange 


The nicest way 
of taking Halibut Oil 

In bottles 3,6 from Chemists only. 

MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD . 


Every child 
should have a set of 

ARTHUR MEE’S 

CHILDREN'S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new, revised edition contains a treasury 
of knowledge presented in a simple and 
fascinating manner every child can under¬ 
stand. Illustrated with thousands of pictures, 
photographs, and diagrams. 

Give your child the chance it deserves—buy 
a set of the “Children's Encyclopedia” 
without delay. 




The Most Famous Children's Books 
in the world 


Occupation .... 


C.N. I 


To: THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK Go., Ltd. 
Tallis House } Tallis St, London, E.C.4 

Please send Free booklet . about the 
CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


It happened 
this week 


CADETS 

ON 
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AT CRANWELL 
THE AIR 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 
KILLED IN HAWAII 

FEBRUARY 14, 1779. Captain 
James Cook was killed by natives 
today on the beach of Kealakekua 
Bay, Hawaii. 

His death follows the theft of a 
boat from the Discovery in which, 
with Resolution, the Captain set 
sail nearly three years ago on his 
third great world voyage. 

The boat was stolen last night 
and Captain Cook “arrested ” the 
king of the natives as a hostage 
until reparation was made. 

Today he landed with a party of 
marines to retrieve the boat. The 
natives attacked, and the explorers 
had to retreat. 

The Captain was the last to 
retire. As the party reached the 
shore a blow from behind felled 
him. He rose, resisting vigorously, 
but was overpowered and 
butchered. 

Captain Cook’s three voyages 
have placed Britain first among the 
maritime nations of the world, and 
his discoveries in the Antipodes 
promise magnificent opportunities 
for Britain. 

GORDON AT KHARTOUM 

FEBRUARY 18, 1884. Amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm Major- 
General Charles George Gordon 
today' arrived in Khartoum to 
begin his work of rescuing the 
Sudan and establishing there an 
organised and independent govern¬ 
ment. 

His arrival follows a month of 
doubt and rumour. On January 15 
he attended a conference at the 
War Office in London. No plans 
were then made, and next morning 
he left for Brussels en route for 
the Congo to give his services to 
the King of the Belgians. 

On January 17 he was sum¬ 
moned back to London by tele¬ 
gram and forbidden to accept the 
Belgian offer. He met the Cabinet 
on the following day and left for 
the Sudan the same evening. 

(On March 12 the Mahdi—chief 
of the Sudan Arabs—attacked 
Khartoum. Oil January 26, 1885 — 
after a siege of more than ten 
months—Khartoum fell and 
Gordon i cos killed.) 

NINE-YEAR-OLD BOY IS 
CROWNED KING 

FEBRUARY 20, 1547. Twenty- 
three days after the death of his 
father, the late King Henry VIII, 
his only son was today crowned as 
King Edward VI. 

Archbishop Cranmcr placed 
upon the nine-year-old monarch’s 
head three crowns successively— 
the crown of his illustrious name¬ 
sake, Edward the Confessor, the 
Imperial Crown, and a Crown 
which had been made specially for 
the occasion. 

The new king is a studious child, 
prefers books to games, plays the 
lute, is interested in astronomy, 
and has written in Latin for more, 
than a year. 

He is short in stature for his age 
and has been described as “very 
delicate.” 


By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and TV Correspondent 


boy interested in a RAF 
flying career should miss the 
Home Service broadcast on Friday 
entitled Flying Cadet. The story 
of the RAF College at Cranwell 
—the Sandhurst of flying—it will 
trace the careers of typical cadets 
from start to finish of their train¬ 
ing. 

The programme will be intro¬ 
duced by the College Com¬ 
mandant, Air Commodore H. 
Eccles, C.B.E., and will include an 
extract from a speech by the 
Duke of Edinburgh on his visit to 
Cranwell, last summer. Writer of 
the script is John Piidney, who 
was one of the B B C’s official 
observers during the war. 

Listeners will follow the course 
with several young entrants drawn 
from public schools, grammar 
schools, the ranks of the RAF, 
and countries of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

They meet for the first time at 
the Selection Board and we shall 
watch them in their daily duties on 
the parade ground, in the class¬ 
room, and while flying, until the 
day comes for the passing out 
parade. 

TV in schools 

Television in school has been 
brought a step nearer by the 
results of an inquiry held by the 
Association of Education Com¬ 
mittees on behalf of the School 
Broadcasting Council and the 
BBC. _ 

Of 146 authorities-consulted, 100 
readily agreed to support an ex¬ 
perimental period by equipping 
500 schools with T V sets. Not 
one of the authorities consulted 
disapproved of the principle of 
teaching by TV. Experiments are 
timed to begin in 1955. 

Two years ago the BBC gave 
experimental T V lessons to several 
London schools from a studio 
at Alexandra Palace. 


Ballet days 



tJhiE fascination of a ballet 
dancer's career is the- theme 
of Ballerina Story, a new series in 
the B BC Light Programme begin¬ 
ning on March 
2. John Watt, 
who wrote it, 
tells me it will 
be told by an 
imaginary 
ballet dancer, 
Adele Lenara, 
who has been 
dancing since 
the days of 
the famous 


Gladys Young 


Russian impresario, Serge Diag- 
hilev, in 1910. 

That famous and very popular 
radio actress, Gladys Young, will 
begin the narrative as the elderly 


ballerina; then, in.a flashback, the 
tale will he unfolded from the 
early days by Cecile Chcvreau, 
representing Adeie when young. 


The BBC Concert Orchestra 
will be playing some of the 
loveliest music in the ballet 
repertoire. 


Ballerina Story may later, be 
adapted for TV. 


Effect of TY 

Has TV changed your pattern 
of life? Do you spend more 
time indoors, go less often to the 
cinema, read less, and play fewer 
games? 

These are the sort of questions 
to be asked in a door-to-door quiz 
among 3000 households picked at 
random all over the British Isles. 
It is being organised by Mr. Brian 
Emmett, a B B C statistician in the 
audience research department, in 
an attempt to discover T V’s effect 
on the nation’s social habits. 

He tells me that about 90 
investigators will be engaged on 
the “tour,” which will start in the 
Spring. Results will be published 
in the autumn. 

Daffodil hunt 

Robert Moore, playing Police 
Inspector Hadley in the T V 
Children’s play. The Scarlet 
Daffodil, on Thursday (repeated on 
Sunday) will 
be very much 
in character. 
Twenty years 
ago he was a 
London police¬ 
man. 

The story 
tells of the 
three children 
of the inspec¬ 
tor, a spare¬ 
time horticulturist who is try ing to 
raise a scarlet daffodil. The bulbs 
he gives them break into scarlet 
flower but are then stolen, which 
leads to an exciting hue and cry. 

Peter, Eileen, and Bobbie will 
be'played by Bunny May, May 
Webster, and Sonny Doran. Also- 
in the cast as a gipsy boy is 
16-year-old Timothy Brooking, 
who is making a name for himself 
as the young Siamese prince in 
The King and I now being pre¬ 
sented at a London theatre.. 

Visit to Oxford 

W 1 ™ six mobile TV units', the 
BBC has been considering 
how to keep them all usefully 
occupied. The latest scheme is to 
sjjition a unit in some famous 
town or district for a fortnight or 
more for a programme series on 
subjects of special interest. 

The first choice has fallen on 
Oxford, and on Friday viewers will 
visit Christ Church, one of 
England's . smallest cathedrals, 
noted for its beautiful Norman 
work and 600-year-old stained 
glass windows. 

On Sunday an Oxford Union 
debate will be televised, followed 
on February 26 by an under¬ 
graduate revue called Oxford 
Accent. On March 2 a typical 
Don’s rooms will be visited late 
in the evening for an informal 
talk between Dr. A. L. Rowse, the 
historian, Lord David Cecil, and 
Mr. John Betjeman. 


are'now over three million 
: television licence-holders- in 
Britain. Some 3,500,000 television 
receivers have been produced by 
the radio industry and between 
100,000 and 200,000 sets have been 
built by amateurs. 



Robert Moore 
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On the 
Royal Route 



AUSTRALIA’S ISLAND STATE 



Qn Thursday February 18 the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh will embark in the Gothic at Sydney and 
sail for Tasmania. They are due to arrive at Hobart at 10.30 
on Saturday morning, and they will stay in the island until 
Wednesday morning, February 24, when they will fly from 
Launceston to Melbourne. 


Australia's second oldest State, 
Tasmania, has an area 'of 26,215 
square miles, a little less than 
Scotland, and a population of over 
307,000. 

Its name honours Abel Tasman, 
the Dutch navigator who dis¬ 
covered it in 1642. He called "it 
Van Diemen's Land, as a tribute 
to the Governor of the- Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, who had dis¬ 
patched the expedition; it became 
British in 1803 and half a century 
later the name was changed to 
Tasmania. Early postage stamps 
bearing the words Van Diemen's 
Land are prized by philatelists. 

Not unlike the North Island of 
New Zealand, but with a special 
charm all its own, Tasmania is a 
lovely land of forest, mountain, 
and lake, with a pleasant climate 
which makes it a popular holiday 
resort for Australians. 

From Government House, 
Hobart, where the Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh will spend the 


weekend, they will see glorious 
Mount Wellington soaring above 
the capital city's outskirts. It rises 
from the flat country around 
Hobart and can be seen for miles 
around, snow-covered in winter, 
but at this time of year a rich 
misty blue. 

This^mountain was the airman’s 
guiding landmark during, the 
Second World War, when regular 
anti-submarine patrols were made 
from Tasmania. 

Wandering around the gardens 
of Government House the couple 
will see the “organ pipes,” the 
200 feet of precipitous rock along¬ 
side the summit, which resembles 
a huge organ. Many schoolboys 
who spend their holidays ex¬ 
ploring their wonderful homeland 
climb this mountain from various 
points and for hours stand spell¬ 
bound at the wonderful view con¬ 
fronting them. 

Tasmania is. of course, proud J of 
its apple industry—throughout 



The fine harbour at Launceston 



Where the Royal visitors will stay—Government House at Hobart 



The harbour of Hobart, capital of Tasmania, with Mount Wellington in the background 


Australia it is always called “the 
apple isle.” But it is no less 
proud of its hydro-electric power 
stations. Lacking coal but possess¬ 
ing an abundance of water, it was 
the first State in Australia to 
develop water power successfully. 

Some engineers, indeed, believe 
that there will one day be a surplus 
of power, and that Tasmania will 
be able to send it to the mainland 
by cable. 

During their tour the Queen and 
the Duke will see many of these 
huge power stations. They will 
also see much evidence of the 
island's biggest export. 

Orchards are everywhere in 
Tasmania because the climate is 
ideal for apple-growing. They are 
neat, well-kept orchards—and 
highly productive. In a good 
season the farmers always have to 
prop up the limbs to prevent them 
from breaking under the heavy 
weight of the fruit. 

Some 7,500,000 bushels are 
produced every year, and of this 
mountain of apples we in Britain 
have sometimes taken as much as 
three million bushels. Other kinds 
of fruit are also grown, and much 
of it is made into jam for export. 

During their stay the Royal 
couple will pass through Tas¬ 
mania’s northern ports from where 
the apples are shipped—Wynyard, 
Burnie, Ulverstone, Devonport. 
Within a few hours of each other 
they will all give a tumultuous 
welcome to the Queen and the 
Duke, who will end their journey 
at the fine city of Launceston and 
there bid farewell to Australia’s 
island State. 



St. David’s Cathedral, Hobart 


The pictures on this poyc arc reproduced by 
courtesy of the Aycnt-Ceuerol for Tusmunia 



Elizabeth Street, Hobart 


- <L.fa,/ " ISFstillP® 

Tiie norllt coast seaport of Burnie 


Connorville, Cressy, where the Queen will rest next Tuesday night 
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KNIGHT ERRANT OF 
SCIENCE 

T ike a modern St. George is 
53-year-old Mr. William 
Cooper of the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medi¬ 
cine. Having volunteered to 
' do battle with the dragon of 
malaria, he allowed himself to 
be bitten continually by 750 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 

Mr. Cooper had cheerfully 
submitted to an experiment to 
find out whether a certain kind 
of malaria germ attacks the 
human liver. 

After being thoroughly 
bitten, he allowed the doctors 
to operate on him and remove 
a piece of his liver for study. 
Soon after the operation he 
developed all the symptoms of 
malaria. He was given a 
powerful anti-malaria drug, 
but was then threatened with 
pneumonia and had to stay in 
hospital for over a fortnight. 

Now, safely recovered from 
his ordeal, Mr. Cooper has 
returned to work, happy in the 
knowledge that he has given 
j the scientists the information 
they sought. And the scientists, 
as a tribute to his self-sacrifice, 
have named him as part author 
of their report. 

Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war, sang 
Milton. And they are won by 
men like Mr. Cooper. 

Calculated courage in the 
cause of science has seldom 
been more strikingly demon¬ 
strated. 


IT’S ME ! 

(An being asked “Who is 
that?” some people have 
been known to answer “It is I!” 
Though perhaps feeling a little 
awkward and self-conscious as 
they spoke the words, at least 
they have known that they were 
on safe ground, technically 
correct. 

But we cannot help feeling 
that the staunch band of It-is-I 
folk are fighting a losing battle 
in avoiding the colloquial, and 
recently they received a severe 
setback. 

It is reported that during the 
Queen’s New Zealand'tour she 
overheard two small girls close 
to her car arguing whether it 
were the Queen or Princess 
Margaret inside. 

Her Majesty leaned out and 
said: “It’s me!” 


Think on These Things 

(Aod needed a messenger to 
send to Pharaoh in Egypt, 
demanding that the people of 
Israel be freed from slavery. He 
had heard their cry, and so he 
called Moses and gave him the 
message bidding Pharaoh to let 
his people go. 

Moses saw a burning bush out 
of which he heard God call; and 
he answered; “Here am J.” 

The task given him was so 
great that he doubted his quali¬ 
fications. He was no orator, 
and what should he say if the 
Egyptians asked him for his 
authority and in whose name he 
made demands? 

The simple answer was that 
God had sent him (Exodus, 
chapter 3). 

At God’s command Moses 
undertook a thrilling adventure. 
And he found that he had been 
given words to say and authority 
to speak in God’s name, as well 
as . strength and moral courage. 

God always gives authority 
and courage to the bearers of 
His message. F. P. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


An American firm has made a 
watch which tells the time on Mars 
as well as on the Earth. But it 
won’t go there. 

Warm clothes are not always 
stylish. But cold wind will make 
you smart. 

T V weather forecasters are 
being allowed a limited amount of 
fun. Some dry humour will be 
welcome. 

Ladies’ hats are said to be 
getting like hats again. That is 
fitting. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If skaters suffer 
from cold feet 


Some British hotel proprietors 
say the BBC should not boost 
Continental travel. Think that is 
going too far. 

Acting gives children self-con¬ 
fidence. They do not want anyone 
to take their part. 




- Man’s best friend 

TVTr. J. H. Jones, M.P. for 
Rotherham, greatly moved 
the House of Commons when 
he told how when his horse was 
taken from him in the Army he 
wept like a child. 

He was speaking in the debate 
on the Bill to regulate the traffic 
in horses, and he had the 
approval of all parties when he 
stated that “the horse has served 
mankind better than any other 
animal.” 

Perhaps the great days of the 
horse are over. Certainly the 
horse is no longer all-important, 
either on the roads or the farms. 

What is all-important is our 
responsibility for horses in their 
old age, or when there is no 
further work for them to do. 

“ Man’s best friend ” deserves 
kindly treatment, and the House 
of Commons is determined to 
see he gets it. 

Twin beads 



Michael and Jean Killington, 
15-year-old twins, are head hoy 
and head girl of the Secondary 
Modern School at Stalham in 
Norfolk. 


Thinking Day 

^"ext Monday, February 22, 
nearly three million Girl 
Guides throughout the world 
will celebrate Thinking Day. 

This is an annual event 
honouring Lady Baden-Powell, 
the World Chief Guide, and the 
late Lord Baden-Powell. Feb¬ 
ruary 22 was chosen because 
both “B.-P.s” were born on 
that date. 

The Girl Guides, and the Girl 
Scouts—as the Guides are still 
known in America and some 
other countries—stage various 
ceremonies on Thinking Day. 

Contributions are also made 
to a Thinking Day fund which, 
operated from London by the 
World Bureau of the World 
Association of Girl Guides and 
Girl Scouts, helps to expand the 
movement and provide equip¬ 
ment wherever it may be needed. 

The whole emphasis of Think¬ 
ing Day is in fact on remember¬ 
ing and renewing links with 
Guides across the sea. It is, in 
fact, Thinking of Others Day. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Cicero wrote: The best 
recommendation a young man 
can have is modesty 


WINDFALL 

A proud record for honesty 
has been established by the 
people of Maple Park, in the 
American State of Illinois. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
has reported that as a train was 
passing through this locality 
during a snowstorm a mail bag 
broke and 26,000 dollars were 
scattered far and wide. 

Citizens, seeing dollar bills 
floating down with the snow- 
flakes, gathered them up and in 
the end returned all but 890 
dollars to the authorities: The 
missing amount, it is believed, 
was carried off by the wind. 

Oddly enough, a similar acci¬ 
dent happened three years ago 
at Maple Park, when 30,000 
dollars were scattered over the 
town, and all but ten dollars 
were handed back. 

As the Christian Science 
Monitor commented: “The 
whole incident should help to 
restore the faith of those who 
believe that human beings in 
general and Americans in par¬ 
ticular are a race of frenzied and 
unscrupulous dollar thasers.” 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
February 23, 1924 

"Mot long ago the Sound was 
frozen over outside Copen¬ 
hagen, and thousands of people 
flocked there to skate. 

Then there came a sudden 
crack, and a large patch of ice 
detached itself from the rest and 
floated out seaward with 400 
people on it. 

In the Arctic seas drifting on 
a moving ice-field is an ordinary 
occurrence, accepted without 
alarm ; but 400 people helpless 
on a comparatively small ice¬ 
field which is making its way 
towards less chilly seas is a more 
serious problem. 

However, Copenhagen re¬ 
sponded successfully to the call 
for help. Gradually steamers 
and boats took up the too- 
adventurous skaters without any 
loss of life. But it took six hours 
to do it, and we may be;sure 
that more precautions will be 
used in the future when acres of 
ice show signs of breaking away 
from the main field and voyaging 
on their own account. 


e Children's Newspaper, February 20, 195* 

THEY SAY ... 

Are we who belong to the 
^ Commonwealth content to 
be-members of just another 
goodwill society, or have we a 
purpose and a faith in that 
purpose? 

Australian Minister for Territories 

T believe that mail will cross 
x space, if only to sec what is 
on the other side. 

Mr. A. C. Clarke, chairman of 
the British Interplanetary Society 

T am not in the least alarmed 
A by being shouted at. I rather 
like it. Sir Winston Churchill 

A MAN with a tendency to be 
■ leftist may be all right. 

President Eisenhower 

YA7 li en I go to the theatre I 
don’t like to sit too far 
back because too many actors 
don’t break the sound barrier. 

Fernand Gregh, member 
>t in French Academy 

T raise my hat to the boy and 
A girl of today. They are 
better-mannered than we were. 
Alderman Albert Smith of Sheffield 

J ustice should always be cool 
but I see no reason why it 
should be frostbitten. 

Judge Tudor Rees, in a cold court 


Out and About 


A 1 


t - this time of the year 
changes of weather can 
swing us back towards Winter 
or forward to Spring. The days 
can seem good or unpleasant, 
just according to the hour when 
you specially take notice. 

A little while back a cold 
drizzle of rain swept with the 
north-west breeze over these 
rather exposed fields. But that 
has stopped now, and the grey 
cloud-curtain overhead is break¬ 
ing apart. 

We have just had time to 
notice that the next field is quite 
green with winter wheat, when 
the clear song of a skylark pours 
down together with a burst of 
sunshine. 

In cloudy weather the lark 
often seems to soar and sing as 
soon as there is a break-through 
of the sun. 

At any rate, this lark's song, 
coming with the sudden sun¬ 
shine, has turned the day into a 
good one, and made our walk 
seem well worth while. 

C. D. D. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Medieval bridge spanning the 
Diver Wey near Faniham, Surrey 
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ROBOT LANDS 120. JETS AN HOUR 


By the C N Flying Correspondent 


information shown on the dials to 


During recent years One of the 
biggest problems confronting air¬ 
field control officers has been how 
to avoid “stacking” aircraft at 
different heights over an airfield 
while each awaits its turn to land. 
With the advancing jet age, the 
need to solve the problem has 
become even more acute, for jet 
planes use their fuel three times as 
fast near the ground as they do at 
their cruising altitude. 

Various ideas have been evolved, 
but the first to prove fully effective 
is a recent American invention— 
Volscan. A combination of radar, 
radio, and robot, Volscan is the 
sort of gadget to be found in 
science fiction. It even makes use 
of an electronic pistol! 

G.C.A. (Ground Controlled 
Approach) radar with which 
operators guide planes from two 
miles away from the airport right 


down on to the runway is satis¬ 
factory in every respect. But the 
main difficulty lies in getting the 
aircraft sufficiently close to the 
airfield for G.C.A. to be used 
while keeping them at a safe 
distance from one another. 

With Volscan each plane is 
brought in to land in five phases. 
First of all, radar detects the air¬ 
craft which appears in the usual 
manner as a “ blip ” on the cathode 
tube. On the appearance of the 
“blip” a technician places the 
nose of an electronic pistol against 
the blip and pulls the trigger. 

His action relays the blip to a 
four-foot-high computer called 
Antrac, which tracks the machine 
and then passes its information to 
another “box of magic 1 ’—Datac. 
Datac in turn calculates the plane’s 
speed, direction, and height, trans¬ 
ferring them to a series of dials. 

Finally, relaymen broadcast the. 


the pilot of each aircraft until he 
is ready to land. 

Volscan radar contacts planes up 
to 60 miles away from the airfield, 
and eliminates “stacking” by 
automatically plotting a straight 
course to the airfield for the first 
plane of a batch, guiding the 
second plane in at a slight arc, 
and directing succeeding planes in 
successively wider arcs, so that 
there is a 30-second interval 
between touch-downs. 

Mr. Benjamin Greene, designer 
of Volscan, claims that a com¬ 
plete unit, with two radar sets, 
14 Antrac computers, and 14 
Datacs can land 120 jets in an hour 
under any weather conditions. 

Even the relaymen may soon 
be redundant, for Datac can radio 
its readings direct to dials on the 
instrument panels of the planes as 
they approach. 
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The CN 

STILL OPEN 


National Handwriting 

Test of 1954 3 ACE GROUPS 



1318 Cash and other Prizes Value £500 to he Awarded 

i ii.— i i . i—. —.—... . ..- 


npms great competition for schoolgirls and schoolboys—the fifth of the nation-wide 
•*- Handwriting Tests sponsored by CFIILDREN’S NEWSPAPER—is still open. 
Applications, however, whether for original or additional quantities of the Entry Forms, 
should now be made as soon as possible, while supplies are still available. 

The Test is for all full-time pupils of schools and colleges in Great Britain, all Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands who are under 17 , and schools and teachers throughout these 
areas are invited to co-operate in entering their pupils. The Entry Forms are issued free, 
hut only through schools—and only on request. 

Each entrant has simply to copy out the short Test Passage (given on the Entry Form) 
in the writing style taught in his or her school. Entries will be judged by a panel of 
educationists and other qualified examiners, and awards totalling £500 in value will be made 
for the best entries. Here is the full Prize List: 

rnnTTP A (For Pupils mniTP It (Pupils of 9 ritOTTP f (Rupiis of 13 

MtUUl A l|ndcr 9) l Ji to under 13) UUUbl L to under 17) 


FIRST PRIZES— 


FIRST PRIZES— 


FIRST PRIZES— 


To the School 

.. £25 

To the School 
Prize-winning Pupil 

.. £25 

To the School 

.. £25 

Prize-winning Pupil 

.. £5 

.. £5 

Prize-winning Pupil 

£5 

SECOND PRIZES— 


SECOND PRIZES— 


SECOND PRIZES — 


To the School 

.. £10 

To the School 

.. £10 

To the School 

.. £10 

To the Pupil 

' .. £3 

To the Pupil 

.. £3 

To the Pupil 

£3 

THIRD PRIZES— 


THIRD PRIZES - 


THIRD PRIZES— 


To the School 

.. £5 

To the School 

£5 

To the School 

.. £5 

To the Pupil 

.. £2 

To the Pupil 

.. £2 

To the Pupil 

£2 


50 Copies of tlie Coronation Bible 50 Copies of “ The Ascent of Everest ” 

—the Oxford Miniature Edition of the Bible by Sir John Hunt, Leader of the British 

presented to the Queen at the Coronation. Expedition to Mount Everest in 1953. 


1200 Fountain-pens —each Autographed with the Winner’s Name 
ALSO 10,000 AWARDS OF MERIT 

—Certificates of Merit to be awarded for the best entry front each school not represented in the above prize list. 


Tf you would like to try for a prize for yourself and for 
your school, please show this announcement to your 
Teacher, and (unless the school lias already applied) ask 
him or her kindly to complete this coupon and send it in. 
Note that entries in the Test must be on the proper Entry 
Form which is issued free to schools. 

The test may be done in school or at _ _ 

home, as decided by the Teacher. There I 
is NO entry lee—but when returned, J 
every pupil’s attempt must bear one of g 
the Tokens (marked C X Writing Test j 
1054) now appearing in every issue of 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. You will find one at the 
foot of the back page of this issue. 

The Closing Date for entries is Wednesday, March 31. 
These, when completed, are to lie sent' in in accordance 
with the rules, also given in the Entry Form. 


To 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., 
3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 


CN 


Please send me (free and post free).copies of the 

C N National Handwriting Test of 1954 Entry Forms for my pupils. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS 
The Entry Form contains the Test 
Passage, space for the pupil’s effort and 
the full rules. It is issued only to schools 
on request. Teachers are asked kindly 
to assess the number of forms required 
as closely as possible, and to send for 
them on this coupon. The supply will 
then be sent free and post free. The 
latest date tor form applications is 
Monday, March 1. 

mimmiiimiiMiiibiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 


I 


S • PRIXCI PAL/FORM- I 

* .. • • MASTER or MISTRESS g 

I School. g 

i g 

I School Address. g 

j i 

s ..-.i 

I This coupon may be posted under i!d. stamp if sent unsealed g 
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CRAVEN HILL, describing one of Manchester’s attractions, *avs ipai . • . 


BELLE YUE IS A MOST 
LIVELY ZOO 


'J'he Zoo visitor accustomed to his annual look-round the 
well-known Gardens at Regent’s Park may well imagine 
that they “ set a pattern ” for other British zoos. But in that 
he would be very much mistaken. The many provincial zoos 
in the British Isles develop and flourish on their own individual 
lines, and one that differs most notably from the London Zoo 
is that at Belle Vue, Manchester. 


Belle Vue Zoological Gardens, 
of course, have a fine collection of 
animals. But they are by no means 
their only attraction. In Belle Vue 
are numerous other popular 
features—swings and roundabouts, 
scenic railways, even rifle ranges. 
Dog shows and trade exhibitions 
of all kinds stand side by side with 
houses containing wild animals 
from all over the world. 

CHIEF INTEREST 

In summertime open-air cafes 
and restaurants are thronged, and 
the Gardens are sometimes open 
at night, so that, in effect, it is 
possible even for a visitor to 
“sleep out.” In such an atmosphere 
the four-footed . and feathered 
inmates of Belle Vue have become 
accustomed to sights and sounds 
that might surprise their counter¬ 
parts at Regent's Park! 

Nevertheless, the chief interest 
at Belle Vue is centred in the 
animal population, and Mr. Gerald 
lies, the superintendent, is always 
striving to earn for this northern 
menagerie a large, role in the zoo¬ 
logical world. Certainly there is 
plenty of interest to note at Belle 
Vue today. 

Only a short time ago a brood 
of some 20 Indian cobras were 
hatched here, a rare event for 
these snakes in captivity. And, as 
I write these lines, they are trying 
to rear 1 “on the bottle” the 
baby giraffe, whose photograph 
appeared in the C N a week or two 
ago. 

The birthrate at Belle Vue is as 
high as that of any zoo in the 
country, and New Year babies here 
should include one or two Ankole 
calves. Ankole cattle, which come 
from Uganda, are of course noted 
for their very large horns, which 


sometimes have a span of as much 
as four feet. 

New animals are constantly 
reaching the Manchester Zoo from 
outside sources also, and among 
recent arrivals are a pair of most 
attractive lion cubs which Mr. lies 
has named Samson and Delilah. 
This is in keeping with his own pet 
policy of giving either opera or 
ballet names to the larger cats in 
the collection; there are, for 
example, lioness Minii, tigress 
Tosca, and' leopardess Gilda. 

The male lion cub was born in 
the Glasgow Zoo last September, 
the female came from Whipsnade, 
where she was born last July. But 
they have so taken to each other 
that most onlookers think them to 
be brother and sister. Mr. lies tells 
me he is so pleased with these cubs 
that he is introducing them in his 
“animal parade” in Belle Vue's 
25th Annual Circus. 

TAME BOA-CONSTRICTORS 

Another popular newcomer is 
Bobby, a llama from Whipsnade, 
which is now quickly making 
friends with the Manchester public. 

Reptiles are well represented at 
Belle Vue, and among recent 
arrivals in this section are three 
boa-constrictors which were flown 
over specially from Dutch Guiana. 
They are to be presenicd in the 
zoo’s circus. 

“As I have to handle the snakes 
myself, it has been a matter of 
great relief to me that all three 
have' become extremely tame so 
quickly and can be handled with¬ 
out any show of temper on the 
part of the boas,” Mr. lies told 
me. “Boa-constrictors arc not, of 
course, venomous, but, if so 
minded, they could give one a very 
nasty bite.” 



So snug' — and 
so tired 

Two studies from London Zoo. 
Gobbler, a young tawny owl, 
finds that wearing a shawl 
keeps out the cold. 
Minnie tlic brown hear lias a 
new litter of cubs which keep 
her busy, blit she still man¬ 
ages to snatch a few’ moments’ 
rest from time to time. 
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NEW MONUMENT 

TO B.-P. 

Three Boy Scouts of Los Angeles, 
California* have suggested a way 
to honour Lord Baden-Powell in 
which all fellow members can 
share. 

They have proposed that a 
monument built of rocks contribu¬ 
ted by Scouts all over the world 
should be erected on Mount 
Baden-Powell, just north of Los 
Angeles. When enough stones 
have been collected to build the 
base for a plaque, local Boy 
Scouts will start work. 

The first rocks have already 
been sent by the boys who made 
the proposal, Ernest Nakano, 
Danny Gabrera, and Stephen 
Layton. 

They confided their plan to an 
actor friend of Scouting, British- 
born Herbert Marshall, who 
recently had the role of Lord 
Baden-Powell in a radio play. 
Mr. Marshall brought the idea to 
the attention of the local Boy 
Scout organisation. 

Mount Baden-Powell (9399 feet), 
second highest peak in the San 
Gabriel Mountains, received its 
name at the beginning of this 
century, when the government set 
aside this range of nearly 700,000 
acres as a National Forest. 

The purpose of the area is 
mainly for water-shed protection, 
but the public is admitted for out¬ 
door recreation. 

In the heart of it all Mount 
Baden-Powell lifts pinc-clad slopes 
—truly a Boy Scout’s paradise. 

FILMING THEIR 
MISTAKES 

At Altrincham in Cheshire 1000 
schoolchildren will “star” in a 
special Road Safety Film to be 
shown at a local cinema. Shots of 
them were taken by newsreel 
cameras as they crossed the road. 

Children, seeing themselves on 
the screen, will be able to note 
their mistakes and learn by them. 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


V ViWrt IS ROW THE FDOTBALL PITCH WS ORIGINALLY THE GARDEN 
OF AN 010 HOUSE. THERE WERE BROAD LAWNS, A WELL, 

trees,Flowering shrubs* and ornamental lares,but 

LONG NEGLECT REDUCED THIS ONCE PLEASANT RETREAT 
To A WILDERNESS. A YEAR WAS SPENT CLEARING IT 
AND, IN THE COURSE OF THEIR LABOURS, WORKMEN 
DISCOVERED AN UNDERGROUND PASSAGE LEADING TO 

the River Thames.. 


The house was 

DEREUCT,BUT A 
SMALL PORTION 
STILL REMAINS 
AND IS USED AS 
A CLUB-HOUSE 


(itylORE THAN 100 YEARS AGO LORD LYTTON 
LIVED AT CRAVEN COTTAGE. AND IT WAS THERE THAT 
HE WROTE HlS CELEBRATED HISTORICAL ROMANCE 

“The list ms of Pompeii * 



BIRDS IN FLIGHT AND BIRDS 


JJow high do birds fly? Not 
many bird-watchers have a 
chance to obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of the birds they study, and to 
watch them flying and migrating 
above the clouds. But in the 
1952-3 Bird Report of the Mersey¬ 
side Naturalists’ Association, some 
ornithological flying men record 
their observations from aeroplanes 
during the past ten. years. 

A cormorant, a big black 
seabird, was seen flying 1800 feet 
high above Port Erin in the Isle 
of Man; a flight of wild grey geese 
was observed nearly 6000 feet 
high above the clouds over the 
Derbyshire Peak district; and a 
skylark was heard singing at 1000 
feet in Lancashire. 

One observer had soared in a 
glider with buzzards using the 
same thermal current of uprising 
warm air for 4500 feet over the 
Long Mynd in Shropshire. Over 
the Irish Sea an airman on his 
way to Dublin passed a flock of 
lapwing plovers migrating at 4500 
feet. Another airman passed a flock 
of sand-martins flying 4800 feet 
above the English Channel. 


Report on Wild Life by 
the CN Naturalist 

the seaside, anywhere around 
our coasts, you may now see 
a number of bird-watchers looking 
out for sea-birds covered with oil. 
For more than a quarter of a 
century the birds around our 
coasts have suffered because their 
plumage has become clogged with 
waste oil cleaned from tankers and 
other oil-burning ships. 

A census made by 120 bird- 
recorders last winter found 1408 
oiled birds of 49 different kinds, 
and a similar census has been 
organised this season. 

More than half of the victims 
were sea-ducks and guillemots, and 
nearly a quarter were seagulls. 
Most of the others were divers and 
grebes, but gannets and wild geese 
were also among the victims of this 
oil age. 

The most successful treatment 
is to loosen the oil first with some 
salad oil or other vegetable oil, 
and then to wash off with warm 
soap-suds and water. The bird 


IN DISTRESS 

then requires a few days’ rest, with 
fish food and a daily bath of water, 
before it is free from oil and fit 
enough for liberation. 

gHOULD you find a grey seal on 
the foreshore, see if it is 
wearing a numbered metal identity 
tag clipped to one of its flippers, 
for a number of baby grey seals 
were so marked at their birth¬ 
places around the British Isles in 
their recent breeding season. 

Some young grey seals, marked 
on the Fame Islands, off 
Northumberland, recently travelled 
400 miles across the North Sea to 
the coasts of Norway and 
Germany; and others from Ramsey 
Island off South Wales swam 100 
miles to Anglesey and to the coast 
of Devon. 

The first experiments at “mark¬ 
ing” grey seals used the large 
bird-rings fitted to gannets, but it 
was later found better to employ 
metal tags like those used on the 
ears of pedigree farmstock. The 
tags bear not only an identity 
number, but a postal address for 
receiving the information. E. H. 


CHARTERHOUSE OF 
LONDON 

Canon McLeod Campbell, the 
new Master of Charterhouse in the 
City of London, takes over a 600- 
year-old office and will wear a 
gown that has been handed down 
to him from his predecessors. 
Unlike them, however, the Master 
will not live in the famous old 
Charterhouse Lodge, for this was' 
seriously damaged by incendiary 
bombs during the war. 

The Charterhouse itself keeps 
up its ancient traditions. Founded 
in the 14th century as a Car¬ 
thusian monastery, it passed into 
the hands of the great dukes of 
Northumberland and Norfolk, 
eventually housing 80 “pro¬ 
fessional men, retired, and over 
60,” under the care of the Master. 

There are now 15 poor and aged 
gentlemen in residence, each 
having their own room and receiv- 
, ing a pound a week—often more. 
When the buildings are fully 
restored there will be 45 in resid¬ 
ence. 

Also being restored is one of the 
former sights of London—the 
Gre^t Chamber. Believed to be 
the finest Elizabethan room in 
London, it contained famous 
tapestries and lovely plaster work, 
much of which was saved from the 
fire. 

Athough. the chapel is out of 
action Charterhouse hopes one day 
to ring its curfew again over 
London—one stroke for each 
brother in residence. 

BIG TOOTH 

An elephant's tooth found in the 
cellar of a house at Middlewood, 
Sheffield, is thought to be a relic 
of the days when ivory was 
imported into the city for cutlery. 

The tooth, which is from a 
young African elephant, weighs 
5 lb. 4 oz., is seven inches long 
and three inches across. It is'now 
in Sheffield's Weston Park 
Museum. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRJSTO—Alexandre Dumas’ famous story told in pictures (1) 


When the Pharaon arrived at Marseilles in 1815 she was 
commanded by the mate, 19-year-old Edmond Dantes, 
because her captain had died on the voyage. The captain, 
before he died, had asked Edmond to take a package to 


Elba, Napoleon's island. The young man knew little of 
the danger of having anything to do with the exiled 
emperor now that Louis XVIII was King of France and, 
thinking he was merely fulfilling the wish of a dying man, 


he went to Elba and delivered the package. There he 
was given a letter which he agreed to take to an address in 
Paris. Arriving at Marseilles, Edmond was congratulated 
by the ship’s owner for bringing her safely home. 



Learning that he was to be the captain of the 
Pharaon, Edmond went to tell his sweetheart. 
Mercedes. The simple, honest sailor was unaware 
that he had two enemies : Fernand, who also 
lo vedMcrccdes, and Danglars, who wanted to com¬ 
mand the Pharaon himself. Danglars, who knew 
that Edmond had a letter from Elba to Paris, 
had the idea of denouncing him as a Bonapartist 
plotter in an anonymous letter to the authorities. 


Next day, at the party held before the wedding 
of Edmond and Mercedes, a magistrate arrived 
with soldiers and arrested Edmond, refusing to 
say why. The guests were horrified, but Edmond 
was quite confident that there was some mistake. 
As the soldiers marched him off he told Mercedes 
he would soon see" her again. Later he was 
examined by young de Villefort, the deputy 
procureur du roi, an important official. 


Unsuspectingly, Edmond related what had 
happened at Elba. De yillefort turned pale as 
he read the letter Edmond had been given there. 
It was to de Villefort’s own father (who was 
secretly a Bonapartist), revealing that Napoleon 
intended landing in France ! De Villefort had 
disowned his father’s beliefs in order to secure 
promotion in the service of Louis XVIII. This 
letter could ruin him ! He threw it in the fire. 


Edmond, who had not known what was in the 
letter, thought he would be set free when it was 
burnt. De Villefort made him promise to tell no 
one that he had brought a letter from Elba. 
Then Edmond was taken, away. Later gen¬ 
darmes put him in a boat and sailed out to sea, 
refusing to say where they were taking him. Soon 
the black and gloomy rock on which stood the 
Chateau d’lf'prison loomed out of the darkness. 


How does de Villefort intend to ensure Edmond’s silence about the letter? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Further adventures at Linbury Court 

ACCORDING TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings has accidentally locked 
General Merridew, an Old Boy, in 
the school library and cannot 
release him. Mr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Carter have gone to find a 
ladder to obtain entry through the 
window, when Darbishire re¬ 
appears with the key. With some 
apprehension, the two boys unlock 
the door and release the angry 
prisoner. 

5. An Old Boy remembers 

TJ'or some moments the General’s 
anger continued to simmer 
like a slowly cooling cauldron, 
while Jennings and Darbishire 
hopped from foot to foot in 
embarrassment, and mumbled a 
jumble of explanation and apology. 

“We’re terribly sorry we locked 
you in, sir. It was all a frantic 
bish—er—a mistake, I should say,” 
Jennings volunteered. “We thought 
you were three friends of ours.” 

“ You thought I was . . . ! 1 
Do I look like three friends of 
yours?” demanded the General, 
puzzled by what seemed a queer 
way of showing friendship. 

“Oh, no, not really, sir. We 
were playing a game; and as our 
friends were hostile we had to 
chase them with invisible ray-guns, 
sir.” 

“He means the rays were in¬ 
visible—not the guns,” Darbishire 
added, so that there should be no 
doubt about the matter. “We 
were on the moon, you ^ee, sir.” 

"On the moon ! ” The Old Boy’s 
eyebrows shot up like the window 
blinds, as he sought to make sense 
of these fantastic explanations. 

“Yes, sir; only not really, of 
course,” Darbishire went on with 
a little nervous laugh. “Jennings 
was being Butch Breakaway, you 
see; but that’s not his proper name, 
of course—any more than I’m 
really a bald-headed scientist.” 

Farther details 

It had not occurred to the 
General that the curly-headed 
figure before him was a bald- 
headed scientist. So he exhaled 
gustily through his moustache, 
and awaited further details with 
what patience he coidd muster. 

“Yes, you see, I’m supposed to 
be Professor Darbishire, the 
famous inventor of Lunar Space 
Ship, Mark I; and according to 
lennings there’s no air around 
these parts.” 

“That’s.why we have to wear 
space-helmets, you see, sir.” 
lennings took up the tale, and 
prattled on. 

And as he did so, a curious, 
gradual change came over the most 
eminent of Old Linburians. After 
a while he stopped fuming and 
/I’ynp/i-ing; his beetling brows 
descended to their normal level, 
and he listened to the apologetic 
prattler with interest—almost with 
sympathy. 


Two reasons accounted for this 
change in the General’s feelings. 
First, he had, after all, been able 
to snatch nearly thirty-five of his 
usual forty winks; and this in 
itself was enough to restore his 
spirits and enable him to face the 
rest of the day with his customary 
vigour. But, more important 
still, there was something about 
the taller of the two boys that 
reminded the General of what he 
himself must have looked like at 
that age. And the thought sent his 
mind racing back more than half 
a century to the days when he had. 
been as lively a Third Former as 
ever harassed a long-suffering 
schoolmaster. 

The more he thought of it the 
more it seemed to him that the 
games he had played then were not 
so very different from the games 
that these boys were playing now 
... Of course, they hadn’t had 
space-ships in 1895—they’d had to 
make do with captive balloons. 

All the same, lunar expeditions 
had been just* as popular in his 
day when based on the books of 


ENGLISH COINS 

11. Civil War and', 
Commonwealth 

■yyriTH the onset of the Civil 
War in 1642 the Tower 
mint fell into the hands of 
Parliament; but it continued 
to strike the coinage of 
Charles I until his death in 
1649. 

Mints were established in 
various provincial cities for 
the supply of coinage to the 
Royalists, and a number of 
1 them, including Oxford, pro¬ 
duced handsome gold coins; 
but the majority struck only 
silver crowns and half-crowns 
with the portrait of the king 
on horseback. 

A number of besieged cities 
had an emergency coinage of 
which the lozenge-shaped 
half-crown from Newark 
(pictured here) is an example. 



In 1649 coins were ordered 
to be struck in the name of 
the Commonwealth. They 
were ugly and dull. The 
types common to all denomi¬ 
nations bore simply, on- one 
side, the shield of St. George 
and, on the other, the shields 
1 of St. George and of Ireland. 
For the first time the inscrip¬ 
tions were in English. 


Jules Verne, as they seemed to 
be now-, when borrowed from 
some “scientific” comic strip. 

“Journey to the moon, eh!” he 
murmured nostalgically, when 
Jennings’ tale had faltered to a 
close. “Well, well, how it takes 
me back. How clearly I remember 
those lunar expeditions we used to 
plan sixty years ago!” 

“You—you mean yon played 
those games too, sir?” gasped 
Jennings, unable to believe his 
ears. He was surprised to learn 
that space travel was not so up-to- 
date as he had supposed; but he 
was far more surprised at the 
mental picture of General Merri¬ 
dew charging round the school in 
the role of a 19th-century space- 
traveller. 

The General chuckles 

“Of course we played them. 1 
wasn’t always an old man with a 
white moustache,” replied the 
General, chuckling to himself. 
“We took our ideas from that 
French writer-fellow who was so 
good at turning out stories of 
that sort . . . Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Seas . . . 
Around the World in 80 days . . . 
From the Earth to the Moon . . . 
we had them all in the library.” 

“They're still there,” said Darbi¬ 
shire. “And I should think they're 
the same copies, to judge by the 
state they’re in.” 

— He disappeared through the 
door, and returned a moment later 
with a dog-eared volume which he 
passed across for their guest's 
inspection. ■ 

“Why, I believe this is the very 
one,” breathed the General 
reverently. “From the Earth to 
the Moon, by Jules Verne. Well 
well, how it all takes me back!” 

His change of mood was com¬ 
plete. No longer a peppery old 
soldier, but once again, in his 
imagination, an inky-fingered 
Third Former having the time of 
his life at the expense of some 
peppery old schoolmaster. 

Old memories 

.“Ah, those were the days!” he 
sighed longingly. “And now I 
come to think -of it, Jorkins . . . 
Jevons—or whatever your name 
is—I seem to remember that our 
lunar expeditions always used to 
finish up with a chase of some 
sort. Lots of dashing about and 
taking prisoners . . . Always led 
to trouble.” 

“So will ours, this time,” mused 
Jennings sadly. “What with lock¬ 
ing you in, and everything.” 

General Merridew laughed 
heartily. 

“You needn’t go on apologising 
about that,” he replied. “It was 
nothing—a mere bagatelle. Why, 
now I come to think of it, I 
remember shutting our Latin 
master in this very room, ’way 
back in ’97.” 

The two boys stared at him, 
wide-eyed with surprise. It was 
difficult to imagine this white- 
haired patriarch in the role of a 
ten-year-old practical joker. 

“Oh, yes, I was quite a gay 
spark in those days,” said the 
General, as old memories flooded 
back into his mind. “Now what 
was the master’s name? . . . Old 
chap with a beard: began with a 

Continued on page 10 


Lucozade 

replaces lost 



Lucozade 
kept his strength 
up wonder fully” 

One of the problems with sick children, as with 
all invalids, is to keep up their strength. 

This letter shows how Lucozade replaces lost 
energy. The mother writes: “ My little 
son ... has been very ill... For a fortnight he 
had no food, only Lucozade. It kept his strength 
up wonderfully. The doctor thoroughly 
recommended it...” 

The Glucose in Lucozade 

Lucozade is a very delightful way of taking 
Glucose, a rapid source of energy. Even the 
most delicate stomach can digest it. Invalids 
take Lucozade willingly because it is so 
delicious and refreshing. 

Get a bottle now. 

DOCTORS and SURSES use 
Lucozade, in Clinics, Hospitals 
biursing Homes and Schools, 

Lucozade 



lUCOZADf 


V'rlvJinj, 

H £p UCE5 LOST ENEAGJ 
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the sparklingdrink 


LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, India, Italy, Sweden or 
Switzerland: 12 diffcruiit 1/6; 25, 3J-i 
50, 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

CHEESE LABELS 
25 different 1/9; 50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; 100, 7/-; 
200, 15/-; 300, 22/6; 400, 30/-; 500, 40/-. 
(Particulars of labels oa. Approval. S.A.E.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
List 1,700 different sets 6d. Post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 11 Old Bond St., London, W.l 


royds 102 JR 


CHINESE^ST 

______ Mystery as 

DIM/: Performed by 

the Leading 
_____ _ _ __ Magiciansll 

R E LEASE vv\vi>7r,>sL • 

SEND FOR FREE LIST 

B.C.M./TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.i 



Brand-new de luxe Para. 
Tent. .Ml colours, com- 


RIDGE TENT 18 ct. COLD PLATED 

* ent LADIES’ COCKTAIL WATCH 
“ALSOCENT’S MODELS" 

Long running mainspring. Latest 18 et. Goldi 
rimed Ladies’ Cocktail Watch (with stainless’ 
back). Popular bevelled crystal glass that really 
puts this watch into a different field. ■ 6 s hock 
resisting lever escapement. Latest Cocktail 
... , , _ _ .. Cordette strap. Full guarantee. £3-19.6 cash 

lilotc. Ideal Cyclists, f , r 5 ;. deposit end 10/- monthly. Gent’s with 
Campers. Length 7 ft. Crocodile grained leather. strap. Expanding 
3 in. sleeping base x bracelet 10/6 extra. Luminous model 6/6 extra. 

6 GERMAN VISLANDER sent for 5/- 

£2 15 0 or 6 /- deposit The. only light weight German field binocular 
fi'. innnibiv win, with bending bar eye adjustment. Portable, 
and 6 - monthly, with popU ] ai . Wc i g ht. rowerful day and night lenses, 
fl.\-sheet £4.2.6 or *->/• centre focus. Height 5", width 44*\ Cash price 
deposit-and 9/9 monthly. 55 ;. or ^ht for 5/- deposit. Balance 6 /- 
Botli carr. 1/6. monthly. With' case. FEEE LISTS. TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. 
196-200- Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, • London 
Open all day Saturday- 1 p.m. Wednesday. 
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■if) POPULAR 
IZSTAMPS 

As Illustrated 

CDCC inc - EVEREST & 
rnCC ROYAL VISIT or 
S. AFRICA CAPE CENTENARY 

FREE to collectors asking to 
see our Fine “Quality” 
Approvals. Send 3d. (abroad 
6d.) for our postage and 
illustrated list (without 
Approvals 1/3). If you wislr 
vou may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.” Yrs. Sub. 1/-. 
You rec. Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine Gifts. Approvals sent monthly. We aim to satisfy you. Monthly 
selections a speciality. Please state if adult. (Postal Sec. Est. 1897). 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 40), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 




▼"•Ttirrpwryrw nr 

25 HOLLAND FREE 

Absolutely Free. To'all who ask to see a Selec¬ 
tion of Windsor Stamps on Approval, we will 
send Absolutely Free a_co!lection of 25 All 
Different Stamps of HOLLAND (Netherlands). 
The collection includes this beautiful Dutch 
baby stamp; an appealing issue you will be 
proud to show your friends. * 

To get them, just write for 23 Holland Free collection, 
and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps on Ap- 
proval. Please enclose 2$d. stamp for posting to you. 
Write to: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


FREE 



These two SUPERB stamps showing STEAM and ELECTRIC TRAINS 

issued to Commemorate the Centenary of Swiss Federal Railways, 
will be sent absolutely FREE to all asking to see a selection of stamps 
on Approval and sending a 2 jd. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. 

(C.N.), NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE 


UNREPEATABLE 

OFFER 

To all readers of tlio "Children's Newspaper" 
we offer you this wonderful bargain which we 
assure you will never bo repeated again at this 
ridiculous price. The latest Comet Jet 
Airliner Stamp Album— 260 illus., 132 
pages to hold 7,800 stamps, coloured maps, 
and made of the very latest design for 2/6, 
plus 6 d. for postage, usual price 4/-, You 
eanuot go wrong, and don’t forget if you are 
not satisfied your money will be refunded. 
Approvals are our speciality, drop us a line 
and we guarantee you will be delighted with 
the selection sent, British Colonials, foreign, 
cheap lots, out-of-way items, etc., etc. 
Schools supplied. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (18) 

85 LECSBY AVE., GRIMSBY 


t Lai MINT * 

{RUSSIAN SET! 

! 

★ 

* 

★ 

* 

* 

★ 

★ 


-I- 

GIANT GERMANS 5 


ALSO 


Queen Issues ^ 
New Coronations, ★ 
U.S.A., Jubilee#* 

~ Japanese, "A 

★ and many other splendid stamps FREE ^ 

★ to every applicant for our World Famous^ 

★ Discount Approvals sending 3d. postage ^ 

★ for FREE GIFT. ★ 

X COVSTAMPCO (CN), 2 

*11 CLARENDON STREET, COVENTRY * 


I enclose 3d. for postage \ 
and packing. Please send \ 
me your \ 

WORLD FAMOUS APPROVALS \ 
and 10 beautiful \ 

AUSTRIAN CIRL STAMPS 

Name: ------- 




- —. AUSTRIAN 
I IB GIRL 
■ w STAMPS 


Address:. 


1 AVON STAMPS 

j (DEPT. C.N.37) 
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SPORTS 

Although the new type of nylon 
screw studs for football boots 
do not strictly conform to Rugby 
Union rules, many clubs and 
players are using them. Pro¬ 
fessional Soccer clubs cannot use 
these nylon studs, however, until 
they have been sanctioned by 
international legislation. 

M. Hocking, playing in Adelaide 
league club cricket, recently 
set up a unique record by hitting 
eight sixes in one over. It might 
have been nine sixes, for he missed 
a “no-ball.” But 48 runs in one 
over is something that has never 
been achieved in first-class cricket. 

'J’he Burtonvvood Gunners, an 
American team of footballers 
attached to the Burtonwood Army 
Camp, Lancashire, applied this 
season for membership of the 
Manchester Football League. With 
their League fixtures half com¬ 
pleted they had not lost a match. 

^ext Saturday the All Blacks 
play the Barbarians at Cardiff. 
Having been defeated in their 
previous matches at Cardiff this 
season, they will be eager to win. 
Their final match will be against 
the South Eastern Counties at 
Ipswich on March 1. 

JJaving passed the New South 
Wales C.A. umpires’ examina¬ 
tion, Miss Frances Aspinal], 20- 
year-old Australian schoolteacher, 
can now umpire men’s cricket. 


ACCORDING 

Continued from page 9 

B . . . Blenkinsop? . . . Blundle- 
berry? . . . Bottlewell?—I don’t 
know! Anyway, he was sitting in 
the library just as I was a few 
minutes ago, when I suddenly felt 
an overpowering urge to pull his 
leg.” 

He had not given the incident a 
thought for over half a century, 
but now as he recounted the story 
to his enthusiastic audience, he 
could recall every detail of that 
far-off afternoon when he had tied 
one end of a ball of string round 
the knob of the library door. Then 
he had stretched the string across 
the landing, over the banisters, and 
secured it to the clapper of the 
school bell at the foot of the stairs 
on the floor below . . . After that, 
he had knocked on the library 
door. 

“And what happened then, sir?” 
asked Jennings eagerly. 

“Well, old Bottleworthy . . . 
Boltinglass—or whatever his name 
was, tried to open it. And he 
couldn’t, of course, because— 
ha-ha-ha—because the handle was 
tied. All he did was to ring the 
bell downstairs in the hall. Ho- 
ho-ho!” General Merridew broke 
off, convulsed with mirth, his face 
a delicate shade of purple, tears of 
laughter streaming down his 
cheeks. 


SHORTS 

Qlwen Foster, a 16-year-old 
Harrogate schoolgirl, in her 
first championship race, won the 
Yorkshire Women's Cross-country 
Championship at Swinton. 

J£emal Shoaib, a native of Pakis¬ 
tan, came to this country last 
year to take a chemical engineer¬ 
ing course. He also brought 'his 
table tennis bat with him; and 
now, at the age of 17, he is a 
member of the Middlesex junior 
team. His ambition is to win the 
Pakistan championship when he 
returns home. 

'JMe hockey “ Battle of the Blues ” 
takes place next Saturday at 
Beckenham, Kent. Oxford won 
the game last year 5-2, but over 
the whole series of matches, which 
were instituted in 1890, Cambridge 
are in the lead by 25 games to 19, 
with nine drawn. 

JTrom Eastbourne, New Zealand, 
to Eastbourne, Sussex, re-. 
cently came one green and yellow 
striped Rugby jersey as a token of 
thanks to the local team who 
entertained the All Blacks. 

J>am Hudson, 16-year-old mem¬ 
ber of Leeds Roller Cycling 
Club, broke her own British 
Ladies’ roller cycling speed record 
when she cycled 440 yards from a 
flying start in 12 seconds—a speed 
of 75 m.p.h. In roller cycling the 
competitors pedal on a fixed 
machine which rests on rollers. 


TO JENNINGS 

of imprisoning people in libraries, 
but he hadn’t sounded so pleased 
when it had happened to him. 

“This door opens inward, you 
see,” the General said, with his 
hand on the knob. “I could show 
you how it worked if only I had 
a long piece of string.” 

With some hesitation Darbishire 
produced from his pocket the 
length of fishing-line with which 
he had planned to tie up any stray 
Lunatickians whom he might be 
lucky enough to capture. “Would 
this do, sir?” he asked, 

“Capital! The very thing, 
Devonshire . . . Dorsetshire—or 
whatever your name is.” The 
General took the line, tied one end 
to the door which he closed behind 
him, and then paid out the line 
across the corridor and over the 
banister rail. After that he led the 
way downstairs, feeling as though 
sixty years had dropped from his 
shoulders in the space of a few 
seconds. 

“Still got the old school bell 
hanging in the hall, I see,”' he 
observed, as he tied the end of the 
fishing-line to the clapper. “Of 
course, we really need some un¬ 
suspecting person inside the 
library for the trick to work 
properly. However, we’ll pretend 
there’s someone there for the sake 
of my little demonstration.” 



+ PLUS 33 OTHER STAMPS 

SPORT & TRIANCLE PKT. FREE 

SAN MARINO set 0[ 3 imutuMi 

sports. Tennis, etc., plus 33 other desirable 
stamps free. Send 2jd. postage and 
request Approvals and sets list. 

★ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE i 
37 Rosebery Road, Epsom. r( 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN 132) 

u Bayona” Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBACK, NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE 


Another Special FREE OFFER 
ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

Coronation stamp of Queen Elizabeth II. This 
beautiful stamp from Australia together 
with Australian Silver Jubilee stamp. 2 
Coronation stamps of King Geo. YI and a 
Silver Wedding stamp are offered FREE to 
applicants for my bargain Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. for postage. 

S. W. SALMON (CN5), 119 Beechcroft Rd,, Ipswich 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER! 

25 PICTORIALS, 

25 GERMANY, 10 CUBA 

ALL FREE to Approval applicants en¬ 
closing 3 d. in stamps. Send now for 
this RARE offer. Cat. value over 5 /-. 

ROLAND HENLEY, 

41 Victoria St., Farnworth, Lancs. 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which interests YOU 1 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE- 

LOOSE LEAP ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Parrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OP THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 2id. 
postage (Overseas 4d.). Do not miss 
this wonderful gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

T1 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
-; Cumberland 


3 Cape of Good Hope nJIOIAFTO 
and list free to everyone rfALlIxt I O 
ordering one of the following 


50 diff. 

Australia 2/- 
Ecuador 4/- 
Mar.churia 3/6 
Russia 1/6 
S. Africa 2/6 


100 diff. 

Austria 1/6 
Holland 1/6 
Italy 1/3 
Jugoslavia 2/9 
Sweden 2/3 


• 200 diff. 

Belgium 3/6 
Czech. 4/6 
France 3/-* 
Hungary 3/- 
Roumatiia 5/- 


Brit.Emp, 100,1/6:200,3/3 ;300.7/-;500.14/- 
Postage 2Jd. extra. Cash with order, please. 

BATTSTAMPS (C),5 Home Rd., London, S.W.l 1 


6 stamps of Queen Elizabeth. 

6 pictorial stamps of Europe. 

6 pictorial stamps of Asia. 

6 pictorial stamps of Africa. 

6 pictorial stamps of America, 

All absolutely FREE to every appli¬ 
cant for our high-class and high 
discount Approvals. Enclose 2}d. 
postage, please. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; 100, lod. 

Br. Empire: 100, 1/6; 200, 3/6; 300, 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triangulars: 10, 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50, lO/-; 100, 30/-. Ely. Engines; 15, 1/6; 
25. 2/6; 50, 5/6. Maps: 10, 1/6; 25,2/9. 

4 Ships: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/6. 

All current British Colonial mint stamps In 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on request. 
3. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington? Sheffield 
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“Oh dear, oh dear! The more 
he tugged the louder the bell 
rang, and he still couldn’t open the 
door more than a—ha-ha-ha— 
more than a couple of inches.” 

Jennings and Darbishire felt a 
little uncertain about joining in the 
General’s merriment. It was all 
very well for him to speak lightly 


The General was more fortunate 
than he realised! Though he had 
no means of knowing it, an un¬ 
suspecting person in the shape of 
Mr. Wilkins was, at that moment, 
climbing the ladder he had set up 
against the library window, intent ■ 
upon his errand of liberation. 

To he continued 


FREE TO STAMP COLLECTORS. 

This magnificent set of 3 BUTTER¬ 
FLIES is from MOZAMBIQUE and 

should be in ail collections. Send 
today and enclose 3d. postage request¬ 
ing a selection of our “ Liver ” series 
of Approval sheets. Price list of 
illustrated sets and albums will be 
forwarded on request. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (GN) 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 
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PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 

... aren’t you P 



see that it’s 
fitted with ..« 

Fibrax 

BRAKE BLOCKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with fibrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
soft red block (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain- 
able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

FREE! 



Get tbe best out ot 
your bike. Write now 
tor KltJiK BOOK¬ 
LET packed with 
hints on riding and 
maintenance.. 

"FIBRAX limited 

2 TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
m-w blade firmly held 
by screw. 1‘utis used 
blades to good use. Semi 
II- stamps or J’.O.. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

c.ooo Revs. O !G 

Ter Min.' j/JgSSb*. O V 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 
Comprises ALT, 
— necessary parts and 
-vjv- metal baso tor simple 
assembly to make this working Electric 
.Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
uiUriaiuins boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy dired ions. Send I’.o. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

G85 High Road, Finchley, London, N.1S 



The ‘STIP MASTER' 

35mm.^ STRIP FILM 
PROJECTOR 



and packing 
21 - extra or C.O.D• 
O High quality focusing lens projects 
picture up to 8 ft. X 6 ft. Q Plugs direct 
into mains. © Finished gold or silver. 
• Complete with film. 

Magnificent colour film of entire Coronation 
7/6 extra. Huge list of films from 1/6 to 3/6 
enclosed with projector. 

Ell M <5T|DC EDLESBOftOUGH, 

riLiYi o i aro nr.punstable.beds. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

; riaycd with 22^iuiniaturo 
| men, ball au<l gun Is. All 
, the thrills ot real Football I 
, Dribbling, corner and 
r penalty kicks, offside, goal 
> saves, etc. Colours of all 
j Lenguo Clubs available. 
Prices: 10/i; 20/1; 46/8 Post Free, vr 
send stamp for lull details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, 
Langtca Green. TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 



IMMORTAL GIANT 
OF ART 

“CJee that you never wash; have yourself rubbed down, but 
never wash.” That was the advice given to one of the 
world’s greatest artists, Michelangelo, by his father in 1500. 
It is one of the many intimate glimpses into the famous artist’s 
long life—he died at the age of 89 on February 18 just 
390 years ago—given to us by Agnes Allen in her book. 
The Story of Michelangelo (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.). 

It is unlikely that Michelangelo 
paid any more attention to his 
father's warning against soap and 
water than he did to the advice 
his friends were constantly giving 
him to take more care of himself. 

He had no time for anything but 
his art, and he dedicated his peer¬ 
less gifts to the glory of God. 

His first attempt at sculpture 
attracted the attention of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, ruler of Florence, 
who took the promising lad into 
his household. 

A TOMB FOR THE POPE 

Under the wing of this wealthy 
patron, Michelangelo soon became 
renowned as a sculptor. He was 
still a young man when com¬ 
manded by Pope Julius II to go 
to Rome. 

The Pope wanted a splendid 
tomb for himself, and he ordered 
the young sculptor to carve' it. 

Later he decided he did not want 
the tomb after all, and Michel¬ 
angelo—a moody person himself— 
was furious. He left Rome, but 
he was obliged to return and work 
on a bronze statue of the Pope. 

Julius died in 1513, but he left 
orders that his tomb was to be 
completed, and so Michelangelo 
set to work on it again. He was 
dragged away from it by the new 
Pope to build a fapade for San 
Lorenzo Church in Florence, and 
■lie is said to have wept at having 
to undertake this new task. 

Michelangelo, however, did at 
times hit back at these capricious 
tyrants. When Pope Clement VII 
suggested that a colossal statue of 


himself (as high as the Medici 
Palace) should be erected in 
Florence, the sculptor wrote a 
sarcastic letter to the Pope’s agent. 

To erect this Colossus on the 
Piazza, he wrote, would mean 
pulling down a barber’s shop; but 
that would not matter as the shop 
could be re-established inside the- 
hollow statue, which could hold a 
cornucopia in its hand through 
which the smoke front the barber's 
chimney could escape. He also 
proposed putting a dovecot inside 
the head! After that no more was 
heard of Clement's colossal statue! 

Amid such frustration, and in 
the grinding poverty which he 
chose as his lot, Michelangelo 
produced masterpieces of sculp¬ 
ture, pictures, and architecture 
which for generations have held 
men in spellbound admiration— 
David, Moses, The Holy Family, 
Madonna and Child, the Dome of 
St. Peter's itself. 

WORKING BY NIGHT 

Yet this truly great man could 
act churlishly. When a favourite 
nephew proposed to make life 
easier for the artist in the evening 
of his years, the old man petulantly 
replied, “I know how to take care 
of myself if it is needful, and am 
not a baby.” He was then 88! 

Even then he often worked at 
night, wearing round his head a 
thick paper circlet with a candle 
attached to it. But the end was 
near. He put aside his chisei for 
the last time in 1564, bequeathing 
a legacy of art that ensured his 
place among the immortals. 


STAMP NEWS 


r jViL first Bermuda "Perot ” stamp 
to be sold for 20 years has 
been auctioned in London. 

In 1848 there were no stamps in 
Bermuda. The postmaster, Mr. 
W. B. Perot, used to take mail 
from residents, charge one penny, 
and frank the letters with a circu¬ 
lar; postmark. 

When tiic office was closed 
people could drop their letters and 
pennies into a box which he had 
provided, but often there were 
more letters than pennies! 

To overcome this he made his 
own stamps by writing one penny 
and his name on the postmark. 
These he sold to people wishing to 
post letters when the office was 
closed. 

Collectors did not learn of this 
until 50 years later, and now only- 
ten of these famous stamps are 
known to exist. They have a 
catalogue value of £700 each. 

r JkiE privately-owned Channel 
island of Hcrm now has a 
new set of stamps. They are valid 
only until the mail reaches 
Guernsey, where it is taken over 
(after due payment) by the GPO 
and distributed in the normal way. 


A new Liechtenstein stamp bears 
a portrait of Lord Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Boy Scouts. 

jVfEW pictorial stamps recently 
issued for Nauru draw atten¬ 
tion to this little Pacific Island, 
which is administered by Australia. 
Little more than eight square miles 
in area, Nauru, or Pleasant Island, 
as it was named in 1798, has only a 
few thousand inhabitants, nearly 
all of them engaged on sending 
phosphatic rock to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The island has no harbour, so 
the cargo ships that carry away 
the phosphatic rock must be 
loaded by a huge cantilever while 
they are tied to moorings, as 
shown on the 3-Id. stamp. The 
graceful frigate bird, which the 
natives capture and tame, is 
depicted on the 4d. stamp. 

The 5s. stamp has a map of 
Nauru, showing its tribal districts. 

1867-68 Virgin Islands Is. 
stamp, printed without the figure 
of the Madonna which should 
have occupied its centre, has been 
sold for £300 in London. Only five 
copies with this error are known. 


Get this FREE BADGE 

which makes you a member of 

SPRATT’S PET BIRD OWNERS’ CLUB 



Membership of this, Club with fine chromium and black enamel 
Club Badge is FREE to boys and girls who wisely feed their 
budgies and canaries on Spratt’s Bird Seeds—clean, wholesome 
and best. Save the empty packets! 
You will find details inside any of 
the following 

SPRATT’S 

MIXED BIRD SEED 
CANARY MIXTURE 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE 
PARROT MIXTURE 

Jf any difficulty send stamped ami addressed 
envelope for Leaflet l'.B.C. to : 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
41-47 BOW ROAD, LONDON, E.3 



PARENTS! 

Your Child’s passport 
to the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ’ ’ Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses statins 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP 19 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 


BOOKS that MAKE things! 

Medallion Puppet Books make— 
Theatres, Scenery, 
working Puppets—all 
in vivid colours; 
tory. Script, 
Stage Direc¬ 
tions,etc—for 
PUNCH&JUDY, 



ROBINSON 

CRUS0F, 
ALADDIN, 
VARIETY 

THEATRE, 
CINDERELLA, 
RUSTLERS OF 
ROCKY RANCH, 3/-each 
Medallion Tableau Book makes wonderful 
moving Panorama of NOAH & THE ARK; 
brilliant colours. 3/6. 

Medallion Cutout Books make bright 
colour models—Pirate Galleon, Bus, Steam¬ 
roller. Windmill, Pram, Theatre, 2,8 each.- 
From Bookshops, Stores, or 3d. extra (state 
2ml choice) from Dept. CN39. 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

1 Fulwood Place, High Holborn London WCI 
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I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 



BOOK.S* 

Slock oi over 3 million volumes 

New, secondhand & rare Books on every 
subject, Foyles can supply all your school 
text books, 

1 19-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 

Gcrrard 5660 (16 lines ) Open 9-6 ( inc. Saturdays) 

Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station ~ 
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FREE! FREE! 

GIANT BEAUTIFUL 
MULTICOLOURED 
and COLONIAL 

STAMPS (illustrated) 

Plus 

COLONIAL and WHOLE 
WORLD PACKET 

This truly fine gift together with details of our FREE GIFT SCHEME and 
LEAFLET listing more than 20 GIFTS will be sent to all requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (Dept. CN), 89 Craigdale Rd., Hornchurch, Essex. 
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DIVIDING DAFFODILS 

’J'HREE thousand five hundred 
v daffodils 

Were picked by Mr. Peach.. 

He called his family to him 
And he gave a share to each. 

Mrs. Peach had twice as many 
As her daughter Daisy. 

Daisy double the amount 
That went to sister Maisie. 

Now ponder on these figures, 

And maybe you’ll perceive. 

The quantity of flowers 
Which each person did receive. 

: oos 

airw/v •' 0001 ' OOOC H^d ' SJ M 

SPOT THE ... 

(Crossbill, probably in a fir or 
pine-wood, extracting seeds 
from cones. 

■The male is a handsome chap, 
with a red- 
dish-col- 
. oured back, 
brown 
wings and 
tail. Hens 
re olive- 
green and 
yellow, with 
dark stripes, the young are of a 
yellowish-orange hue. 

Despite their gay plumage, cross¬ 
bills are not easily seen, but their 
low, twittering song may attract 
your attention. The oddly crossed 
mandibles, from which the bird 
takes its name,- are ideal for 
removing seeds from cones, and 
for wrenching cones front twigs. 


JACKO AND BABY ON GUARD IN 




The scutry on his beat took little 
heed of the approaching rain. 

_ Add a letter 

Can yon find a three-letter word 
which means something usually 
thrown away and then find a 
different letter to put in front of it 
to make four-letter words with the 
following meanings? 

coloured band worn round 
the waist. 

By this a word may be replaced, 

Of this most people wish for lots. 
An archipelago of spots! \ 

A mess, it may be, or a stew. 

What dirty schoolboys hate to do. 
Another mess—or pound up small. 
A scourge or whip. 

And that is all. 

Answer next week 

Trouble afoot 

brakes won’t work,” gasped 
. the chauffeur in alarm. 

‘ “Well, stop the car then,” 
replied the owner. “I'll get out 
and walk.” • • ; 


■BEDTIME CORNER- 


This little pig went “wliee 




l 


]^£rs. Pig had eleven children. 

Ten grew big and fat very 
quickly; but the eleventh, who 
was much smaller from the 
beginning, hardly grew at all. 

No wonder he did not! For 
his stronger brothers and sisters 
always pushed him away from 
the feeding trough. So he only 
got what they left, which was 
almost nothing. 

One day the farmer let the 
young pigs out 
into the field 
beside their 
sty to dig up 
and eat any 
potatoes the 
plough had 
missed. Even 
Little Pig had 
a good feast, 
for there was 
room for every¬ 
one. 

While they 
were rooting 
about some 
boys came by 
and left open the gate leading 
out of the potato field. “ Let’s . 
go through!” said the ten. 
“No doubt the potatoes are 
bigger through there!” And 
Little Pig went too, because he 
did not want to be left out of 
anything. 

Presently they realised that 
this field was all grassland, and 
there were no potatoes at all 





MCii 1 



there. “Let’s go back,” they 
said then. But when they 
reached the gate it was shut. 

A passer-by, not know'ing 
about the pigs, had closed it. 
So there they had to stay. All 
except. Little Pig. He was so 
small he could wriggle back 
between the bars. ■ 

• “Now they can watch me 
eat!” he cried with glee. 

But somehow, with - the 
others watch¬ 
ing ' hungrily 
through the 
bars, and beg¬ 
ging him to 
fetch their 
mother to 
rescue them, 
the potatoes 
did not taste so 
good. “Oh, all 
right! I’ll go,” 
said Little Pig. 
“But how I’ll 
manage, I can’t 
think.” 

However, as 
he ran up and down outside the 
sty crying “Wheel” for his 
mother, the fanner heard him. 
He soon discovered what was 
wrong and brought all the pigs 
back. 

But from then, onwards, the 
others were friendly to Little 
Pig, and somehow he always 
got a fair share of food. 

Jane Thornicroft 



Jacko and Baby, however, were not 
made of such stern stuff. 

The way they see it 

Ancient Egyptians used to paint 
eyes on their ships to help 
them to “see.” 

Even today some small Oriental 
ships still have eyes painted on 
them. 

Can you . . . 

. . . find the names of six Australian 
towns by pairing the pictures cor¬ 
rectly ? 



Answer next week 

JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each clue, 
rearrange the letters in the 
anagrams. Each solution begins 
with the letter O. 

1. City and state of America; 

■home of many descendants of the 
old American Indians; its name 
means “red people.” (HA! LOOK, 
MA) • ■ 

2. Port and holiday town of 
Belgium. (TENS DO) 

3. Member of large family of 
flowers, many of which grow in 
hot, damp climates; one provides 
the popular flavouring, vanilla. 
(RICH DO) 

4. Fruit grown originally in the 
Far East, but now commonly in 
every continent; name of a line of 
sovereigns, including our William 
III and Holland's present Queen, 
Juliana. (ONE RAG) 

/Diswer next week 
OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south. In the morning Mars 
is in the south 
and Saturn is in 
the south-east. 
Our picture 
shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at half¬ 
past eight on 
Thursday evening, February 18. 
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But when the sentry changed hi9 
mind—they had to change theirs! 

Localised 

“JJliM, I’ve got an awful pain.” 
“Where does it hurt, son?” 
“In school, mostly.” 

Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Deserve 
5 Health resort. 8 Built. 9 Smooth 
feathers. 11 Affirmative. 12 Boy. 

13 Perform. 15 Alternative. 17 
Average. 20 Master of Arts. 

22 Era. 23 Sicken. 25 Urns. 27 
Mislead. 28 Urfeven. 29 Writing 
tables. 

READING DOWN. 1 Tree. 2 
Marsh plants. 3 Anger. 4 Nurse. 

5 Pig’s home. 6 Aristocracy. 7 
Advertisements. 10 Reassembled. 

14 Order of Merit. 16 Printer’s 
measure. 18 Relieves. 19 Birds’ 
homes. 21 Eager. 23 Fuss. 24 
Lowest Common Denominator. 

26 Hail! 

Answer nest week 

Sammy Simple 

“B UT 1 don’t know his address,” 
said John. 

“Silly,” reproached Sammy, 
“you can easily write to him and 
ask him for it.” 


s Children's Newspaper, February 20, 1954 

WHAT AM I? 

Jf the answers to the following 
clues are written down in a 
list, the initial and final letters, 
reading downwards, will spell the 
name of-something that most of us 
■ like. . 

Worn by a countess. 

What we should do if we have 
done wrong. 

Strike Tightly. 

It is easy to do this on ice. 
Eagle’s home. 

What we hear with. 

Answer next week 

The winner 

JJeat and Cold both had a race. 
“Heat won, of course,” said 
Don when told. 

“There couldn't be the slightest 
doubt— 

For anybody can catch Cold.” 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Two threes. Warden, button, earthy, jetsam, 
carpet 

In code. Aberdeen, Leamington, Ilarrogatr, 
Leicester, Birmingham 

Jumble quiz. Nepal, nitrogen, Newcastle, 
nicotine 

Find the imps. Important, impossible, impact, 
impede, impudent, improving 


JOIN THE JAFFA FUN CLUB! 



JAFFA 

FUNCLUB BADGE 

MEMBER’S 
POCKET BOOK 


So 



FREE 

’sand girls! Join the Jaffa 
Fun Club now-—and get 
the Member’s Pocket 
Book AND the Badge, 
both entirely free f 
To join, send your 
name and address in 
block capitals and three 
Jaffa wrappers and a 
2 jd. stamp to cover 
postage to : 'Jaffa Club, 
BreUenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C.2.* No application 
for membership to this 
season’s Fun Club will 
be accepted after 
May ist. 


GREAT FUN 
COMPETITION 
Free Entry 

When you join the Club, you 
will be sent free Entry Forms 
for the current Great Jaffa 
Fun Competition ... It’s fun 
to do, it’s easy too. And there 
are hundreds of prizes waiting 
for YOU! Bicycles, cameras, 
jigsaws, paint boxes, you’ll 
want them all! 




It's fun to be fit with JAFFAS! 



how good are you 
at modelling? 

Try your hand at making all. sorts of real-life 
models in * PLASTONEthe self-hardening 
modelling material which sets like stone on 
exposure to the air. It’s clean to handle, 
easy to work and altogether great fun! 

Tin and booklet J O 
post free ® 


PLASTONE 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., 

■Bathampton, Bath, Somerset. 














































































































